CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY

who is not making proposals. She can do more, she can press those
views on the Prime Minister, the weight of whose authority may in the
end produce the Cabinet decision. She can, if she likes to press her
point, insist that her views be laid before the Cabinet and considered
by them. In other words, she can be as helpful or as obstreperous as
she pleases: and she is the only member of the Cabinet who cannot be
informed that her resignation would assist the speedy dispatch of
business. Naturally, the extent to which she uses these powers depends
upon the extent to which she is prepared to study Cabinet questions
and the extent to which she forms opinions of her own. It depends, too,
on the manner in which she is 'managed* by the Prime Minister.

In the end, of course, she is bound by a Cabinet decision, but she
may play a considerable part in the process by which it is reached. She
could not carry her point so far as to threaten the stability of her
Government, partly because it has a majority in the House of Commons,
but mainly because, if the Cabinet resigns, it must state why, and the
Queen's action immediately enters into political controversy. She
could, however, go a long way towards preventing a decision which she
believed to be profoundly mistaken. Nor need her influence be ended
with the Cabinet decision. She receives a copy of the Cabinet minutes
and can follow the decision through the departments responsible for
carrying it out. She could play the same part in the determination of
consequential questions as in the original decision. Thus, the heads of
proposals for legislation designed to carry out the decision would reach
her as they would reach a Cabinet minister, and she could take up any
point which appeared to her to be arguable. She would then receive
the draft Bill when it was circulated to the Cabinet and drafts of any
amendments laid on the table in the House of Commons or brought
before the Cabinet for (Decision.

In short, the creation of the Cabinet Office and the organisation of
Cabinet procedure has enabled her to keep more closely in touch with
the formulation of decisions than was the case before 1916. The infor-
mation supplied to Queen Victoria and Edward VII depended on the
industry of the Prime Minister and the ministers concerned with the
proposals. There was no formal Cabinet agenda and the monarch did
not know what was going to be discussed unless memoranda had been
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